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HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 


MR.  PICKWICK 
AND  THE  ARCHDEACON 


M. 


R.  JOHN  FORSTER  in  his  famous  biography 
quotes  the  following  letter  from  Thomas  Carlyle 
to  Charles  Dickens :  'An  Archdeacon,  with  his  own 
venerable  lips,  repeated  to  me,  the  other  night, 
a  strange  profane  story:  of  a  solemn  clergyman 
who  had  been  administering  ghostly  consolation 
to  a  sick  person;  having  finished,  satisfactorily 
as  he  thought,  and  got  out  of  the  room,  he  heard 
the  sick  person  ejaculate:  "Well,  thank  God, 
Pickwick  will  be  out  in  ten  days  any  way!" — 
This  is  dreadful.' 


'PICKWICK'  IS  NOW  REAPPEARING 
IN  PARTS 


THE 


PICCADILLY   FOUNTAIN   PRESS 


BEG    TO    ANNOUNCE    THAT    THEY    STARTED 


THE   PUBLICATION    OF   THE 


LOMBARD  STREET  EDITION 


OF   THE 


NOVELS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS 


BY  THE  ISSUE  ON  OCTOBER  15 


PICKWICK:  PART  I 


{TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  20  FORTNIGHTLY  PARTS) 

Parts  I  to  lY  are  now  ready 


The  special  features  of  the  Edition  are  described  overleaf 


THE  COVERS 

These  will  consist  of  the  original  designs,  printed  on 
bluish-green  paper,  and  will  include  the  first  states  of 
Parts  I  and  II,  with  the  readings  'with  four  illustrations 
by  Seymour ',  and  Part  III/ with  illustrations  by  R.  W.  Buss\ 


THE  PLATES 

By  SEYMOUR,  BUSS,  and  'phiz' 

WILL  BE  REPRODUCED  by  a  spccial  process,  from  the  rare 
FIRST  STATES,  and  will  in  the  case  of  the  limited  edition 
be  printed  by  hand  ;  in  this  form  they  will  be  such 
absolute  facsimiles  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  originals. 

THE  illustrations  in  the  ordinary  edition  will  be  from 
the  same  copperplates,  but  will  be  machine-printed. 


THE  TEXT 

AS  THE  TEXT  of  the  first  edition  of '  pickwick  '  is  somewhat 
small  and  cramped,  and  does  not  conform  either  to  comfort 
in  reading,  or  modern  ideas  of  fine  printing,  such  as  is 
generally  associated  with  the  productions  of  a  special 
PRESS ;  the  Piccadilly  fountain  press  have  entrusted  the 
printing  to  the  oxford  university  press,  who  have 
selected  the  handsome  Lanston  Monotype  Neo-Didot  Series 
65  as  being  the  most  suitable  type  for  the  purpose. 


THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

EACH  PART  will  coiitain  '  THE  PICKWICK  ADVERTISER ',  Consist- 
ing of  present-day  Advertisements,  of  miscellaneous  com- 
modities, as  in  the  first  edition. 

IN  CONNEXION  with  the  importance  of,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  the  original  'pickwick  advertiser',  it  may  be 
noted  that  while  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  moderately  good 
first  edition  of  'pickwick  ',  in  the  parts,  for  about  £100 ;  a  copy 
with  all  the  various  indications  of  a  first  issue,  and  all  the 
Adverlisements,  is  worth  about  £2,000 ;  while  the  copy  in 
the  Kern  Sale,  in  1929,  realized  the  extraordinary  price  of 
£5,600. 

so  rare  has  the  book  become  in  this  state,  that  Mr.  Eckel, 
the  well-known  Dickens  authority,  published  at  £5  5s.,  in 
1928,  a  census  and  description  of  the  few  perfect  copies 
that  are  known  to  exist  with  all  the  Advertisements,  and 
other  distinctive  'points'. 

MR.  B.  DARWIN  also  published,  last  year,  a  book  entitled 
*  THE  DICKENS  ADVERTISER ',  dcvotcd  entirely  to  descriptions 
of  the  Advertisements  in  the  original  editions  of  Dickens's 
Novels ;  in  it  he  expressed  regret  that  he  was  not  able  to 
describe  the  first  thirteen  numbers  of '  the  pickwick  adver- 
tiser '  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  lacking  in  the  copy 
of  '  pickwick  '  which  he  worked  from. 

'  PICKWICK '  will  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  dickens's  novels, 
commencing  with  'david  copperfield'. 

THE  LOMBARD  STREET   EDITION   of    DICKENS  is  SO  named  in 

commemoration  of  the  romantic  history  of  charles  dickens 
and  MARIA  beadnell,  the  original  'dora'  of  'david 
cqpperfield',  who  lived  at  no.  2  Lombard  street. 

[CONTD. 


THE  FOLLOWING  is  a  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  of  the  make-up 
of  the  Parts  of  the  first  edition  of  'pickwick',  and  those 

of  the  LOMBARD  STREET  EDITION. 


FIRST    EDITION 

Pari  I 

26  pages  of  Text 

4  Plates 

Part  II 
24  pages  of  Text 

3  Plates 

Paris  III  lo  XVIII 

Each  32  pages  of  Text,  and 

2  Plates 

Paris  XIX  and  XX 

{issued  logelher) 

64  pages  of  Text 

4  Plates 


LOMBARD    STREET    EDITION 

Pari  I 

40  pages  of  Text 

4  Plates 

Pari  II 
40  pages  of  Text 

3  Plates 

Parts  III  lo  XVIII 

Each  52  pages  of  Text,  and 

2  Plates 

Parts  XIX  and  XX 

{issued  logelher) 

92  pages  of  Text 

4  Plates 


Each  of  the  novels  in  the  Lombard  street  edition  of 
DICKENS  will  form  2  handsome  volumes. 


PICKWICK 

IS  being  issued  in  two  editions 

EDITION  de  luxe.  Limited  to  1,000  numbered  copies  for 
England  and  America,  two  shillings  a  part.  By  post 
2s.  2d.  {Sold  only  to  subscribers  to  the  complete  set  of  20  parts.) 

ordinary  edition,  one  shilling  a  part.   By  post  Is.  2d. 


Specimens  of  the  Text  and  Plates  are  included  herein 
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with  jars  of  pickles  and  preserves,  and  cheeses  and  boiled 
hams,  and  rounds  of  beef,  arranged  on  shelves  in  the  most 
tempting  and  delicious  array.  Well,  this  was  comfortable 
too  ;  but  even  this  was  not  all — for  in  the  bar,  seated  at  tea 
at  the  nicest  possible  little  table,  drawn  close  up  before  the 
brightest  possible  little  fire,  was  a  buxom  widow  of  some- 
where about  eight  and  forty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  face  as 
comfortable  as  the  bar,  who  was  evidently  the  landlady  of 
the  house,  and  the  supreme  ruler  over  all  these  agreeable 
possessions.  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  picture,  and  that  was  a  tall  man — a  very  tall  man 
— in  a  brown  coat  and  bright  basket  buttons,  and  black 
whiskers,  and  wavy  black  hair,  who  was  seated  at  tea  with 
the  widow,  and  who  it  required  no  great  penetration  to 
discover  was  in  a  fair  way  of  persuading  her  to  be  a  widow 
no  longer,  but  to  confer  upon  him  the  privilege  of  sitting 
down  in  that  bar,  for  and  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
term  of  his  natural  life. 

'  Tom  Smart  was  by  no  means  of  an  irritable  or  envious 
disposition,  but  somehow  or  other  the  tall  man  with  the 
brown  coat  and  the  bright  basket  buttons  did  rouse  what 
little  gall  he  had  in  his  composition,  and  did  make  him  feel 
extremely  indignant,  the  more  especially  as  he  could  now 
and  then  observe,  from  his  seat  before  the  glass,  certain  little 
affectionate  familiarities  passing  between  the  tall  man  and 
the  widow,  which  sufficiently  denoted  that  the  tall  man  was 
as  high  in  favour  as  he  was  in  size.  Tom  was  fond  of  hot 
punch — I  may  venture  to  say  he  was  very  fond  of  hot 
punch — and  after  he  had  seen  the  vixenish  mare  well  fed 
and  well  littered  down,  and  eaten  every  bit  of  the  nice  little 
hot  dinner  which  the  widow  tossed  up  for  him  with  her  own 
hands,  he  just  ordered  a  tumbler  of  it,  by  way  of  experiment. 
Now  if  there  was  one  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  domes- 
tic art,  which  the  widow  could  manufacture  better  than 
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another,  it  was  this  identical  article ;  and  the  first  tumbler 
was  adapted  to  Tom  Smart's  taste  with  such  peculiar  nicety, 
that  he  ordered  a  second  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Hot 
punch  is  a  pleasant  thing,  gentlemen — an  extremely  pleasant 
thing  under  any  circumstances — but  in  that  snug  old  parlour, 
before  the  roaring  fire,  with  the  wind  blowing  outside  till 
every  timber  in  the  old  house  creaked  again,  Tom  Smart 
found  it  perfectly  delightful.  He  ordered  another  tumbler, 
and  then  another — I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  he 
didn't  order  another  after  that — but  the  more  he  drank  of 
the  hot  punch  the  more  he  thought  of  the  tall  man. 

'"Confound  his  impudence,"  said  Tom  Smart  to  himself, 
"what  business  has  he  in  that  snug  bar?  Such  an  ugly 
villain  too!"  said  Tom.  "If  the  widow  had  any  taste,  she 
might  surely  pick  up  some  better  fellow  than  that."  Here 
Tom's  eye  wandered  from  the  glass  on  the  chimney-piece, 
to  the  glass  on  the  table,  and  as  he  felt  himself  becoming 
gradually  sentimental,  he  emptied  the  fourth  tumbler  of 
punch  and  ordered  a  fifth. 

'Tom  Smart,  gentlemen,  had  always  been  very  much 
attached  to  the  pubhc  line.  It  had  long  been  his  ambition 
to  stand  in  a  bar  of  his  own,  in  a  green  coat,  knee-cords,  and 
tops.  He  had  a  great  notion  of  taking  the  chair  at  convivial 
dinners,  and  he  had  often  thought  how  well  he  could  preside 
in  a  room  of  his  own  in  the  talking  way,  and  what  a  capital 
example  he  could  set  to  his  customers  in  the  drinking 
department.  All  these  things  passed  rapidly  through  Tom's 
mind  as  he  sat  drinking  the  hot  punch  by  the  roaring  fire, 
and  he  felt  very  justly  and  properly  indignant  that  the  tall 
man  should  be  in  a  fair  way  of  keeping  such  an  excellent 
house,  while  he,  Tom  Smart,  was  as  far  off  from  it  as  ever. 
So,  after  deliberating  over  the  two  last  tumblers,  whether 
he  hadn't  a  perfect  right  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  tall  man 
for  having  contrived  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  the  buxom 
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"'Me,  Sir!"  said  Tom. 

'  "  You  ; "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'"Bless  your  reverend  locks,"  said  Tom — (he  had  a  few 
scattered  horse-hairs  left) — "bless  your  reverend  locks,  she 
wouldn't  have  me."  And  Tom  sighed  involuntarily,  as  he 
thought  of  the  bar, 

'"Wouldn't  she?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  firmly. 

'"No,  no,"  said  Tom;  "there's  somebody  else  in  the 
wind.  A  tall  man — a  confoundedly  tall  man — with  black 
whiskers." 

'"Tom,"  said  the  old  gentleman;  "she  will  never  have 
him." 

'"Won't  she?"  said  Tom.  "If  you  stood  in  the  bar,  old 
gentleman,  you'd  tell  another  story." 

'"Pooh,  pooh,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  know  all  about 
that." 

'"About  what?"  said  Tom. 

' "  The  kissing  behind  the  door,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
Tom,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  and  here  he  gave  another 
impudent  look,  which  made  Tom  very  wroth,  because  as 
you  all  know,  gentlemen,  to  hear  an  old  fellow,  who  ought 
to  know  better,  talking  about  these  things,  is  very  un- 
pleasant— nothing  more  so. 

' "  I  know  all  about  that,  Tom,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  I 
have  seen  it  done  very  often  in  my  time,  Tom,  between 
more  people  than  I  should  like  to  mention  to  you ;  but  it 
never  came  to  anything  after  all." 

'"You  must  have  seen  some  queer  things,"  said  Tom, 
with  an  inquisitive  look. 

'  "You  may  say  that,  Tom,"  replied  the  old  fellow,  with  a 
very  complicated  wink.  "  I  am  the  last  of  my  family,  Tom," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  melancholy  sigh. 

'"Was  it  a  large  one?"  inquired  Tom  Smart. 

' "  There  were  twelve  of  us,  Tom,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ; 
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fine  straight-backed,  handsome  fellows  as  you'd  wish  to  see. 
None  of  your  modern  abortions — all  with  arms,  and  with  a 
degree  of  polish,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not,  which  it 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  behold." 

'  "And  what's  become  of  the  others,  Sir?"  asked  Tom  Smart. 

'The  old  gentleman  applied  his  elbow  to  his  eye  as  he 
replied,  "  Gone,  Tom,  gone.  We  had  hard  service,  Tom,  and 
they  hadn't  all  my  constitution.  They  got  rheumatic  about 
the  legs  and  arms,  and  went  into  kitchens  and  other 
hospitals  ;  and  one  of  'em,  with  long  service  and  hard  usage, 
positively  lost  his  senses: — he  got  so  crazy  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  burnt.   Shocking  thing  that,  Tom." 

' "  Dreadful! "  said  Tom  Smart. 

'The  old  fellow  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  apparently 
struggling  with  his  feelings  of  emotion,  and  then  said, 

'"However,  Tom,  I  am  wandering  from  the  point.  This 
tall  man,  Tom,  is  a  rascally  adventurer.  The  moment  he 
married  the  widow,  he  would  sell  off  all  the  furniture,  and 
run  away.  What  would  be  the  consequence?  She  would 
be  deserted  and  reduced  to  ruin,  and  I  should  catch  my 
death  of  cold  in  some  broker's  shop." 

'"Yes,  but— " 

'  "  Don't  interrupt  me,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  Of  you, 
Tom,  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion ;  for  I  well  know 
that  if  you  once  settled  yourself  in  a  public  house,  you  would 
never  leave  it,  as  long  as  there  was  anything  to  drink  within 
its  walls." 

' "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion, 
Sir,"  said  Tom  Smart. 

'  "  Therefore,"  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  dictatorial 
tone ;  "you  shall  have  her,  and  he  shall  not." 

' "What  is  to  prevent  it?"  said  Tom  Smart,  eagerly. 

'"This  disclosure,"  replied  the  old  gentleman;  "he  is 
already  married." 
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Booksdlers 

43,    PICCADILLY,  LONDON,     W.  i. 


Please  send  me  when  ready 

Cop  of  PICKWICK  in  Is.  parts  as  they  appear. 

{By  post  Is.  2d.) 


Cop  o/*  VANITY  FAIR  in  Is.  parts  as  they  appear. 

{By  post  Is.  2d.) 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  Subscriber  to  the  20  parts  of 
PICKWICK,  Limited  Edition,  at  2s.  per  part  {by  post  2s.  2d.), 
and  send  same  as  they  appear. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  Subscriber  to  the  20  parts  of 
VANITY  FAIR,  Limited  Edition,  at  2s.  per  part  {by  post  2s.  2d.), 
and  send  same  as  they  appear. 

I  enclose  cheque  for 
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